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REPORT ON NATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION. 

Winchester, Virginia, 
, October \5ih, 1807. 

To the Adjutant General ^ U. S. Ai'my. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herein, for the consideration 
of the General-in-Chief, the report required by the following order, 
viz: — 

»* SPECIAL orders ) WAR DEPARTMENT, 

\ ADJUTANT GENERAl/s OFFICE, 

**No. 167. ) Washingiou, JJ. C, April 4th, 1867. 

**9. Mnjor J. H. Wliittlesey, U. S. Army^ (retired,) is assigned to 
duty by order of the President, with station at Winchester, Virginia. 
*' Major Whittlesey will proceed to West Point, New York, and to 
such of the principal colleges of the United States as will enable 
him, after consultation with the college authorities, to report a 
method of introducing a suitable system of military instruction into 
such of the colleges of the United States as shall desire it. 
"By order of the Secretary of War. 
{Signed) *'E. D. TOWNSEND, 

' ' Assistant Adjutant General. ' ' 

The necessity for conciseness in a report of this nature has for- 
bidden the enlarged discussion of many points of interest in a subject 
of bearings so extensive and ramified. 

In the explanation of the principles and details of the plan pre- 
sented, I have confined myself generally to the most direct and 
striking reason for those adopted, and have refrained from combat- 
ing the various modifications which have been considered and 
rejected. 

The theory of the plan assumes no new principles of educational 
science, of republican policy, or of human nature, but starting from 
those admitted by all educators, statesmen and philosophers, it pre- 
sents a novel, simple and practical combination of existing elements, 
as a solution of the important question of a plan of national military 
education, to form the basis of a comprehensive system of national 
defense. 
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Not apprehending therefore, any question with regard to the fun- 
damental principles of the plan, it has seemed unnecessar}' to 
support them by detailed arguments or profuse quotation of a^iori- 
ties, the introduction of which would have swelled the report from 
the dimensions of a pamphlet to those of a volume. 

While 1 feel it due to myself to offer these explanations, I feel 
assured that whatever may be wanting in my sketch of the proposed 
system, will be more than supplied by the general knowledge of all 
collateral subjects possessed by those into whose hands it is likely 
to fall. 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIOXS . 

The importance of some comprehensive national system of mili- 
tary education to the security, progress, and glory of the republic, 
will now be generally admitted. Whether the subject be viewed by 
the clear and steady lights of history, or in the more vivid glare of 
recent experience, our conclusions with regard to it must be the 
same. 

"That the occurrence of war from time to time should be the 
necessary condition of national existence, is an admission which the 
philanthropist and the christia'n are reluctant to make ; but our 
own history, commencing from the foundation of the colonies down 
to the present time, concurs with that of every other country, and 
of every age, in forcing the unwelcome conclusion upon our minds." 

The subject excited the earnest solicitude of the fathers and de- 
fenders of our infant institutions, as may be seen by a reference to 
the writings of Washington, of Jefferson, of Hamilton, of Knox, of 
Clinton, and of others, whose names are as household words among 
us, although their wise counsels have often, for a time, lain unheeded 
and forgotten. The continuous organization of the national militia, 
and its thorough instruction, were regarded by them of vital import 
to a dignified nationality, to the cause of peace, and to the per- 
petuity of our free institutions. Through their patriotic efforts, the 
foundation of a national system of military education was early laid 
by the establishment of our national Military Academy at West 
Point. 

But the design of the founders of that institution has never, as 
yet, been fully carried out. To supply the imperative necessities of 
a small standing army was an important, but not the sole object of 
its creation. It was intended also to afford the means of diffusing 



through the ranks of the national militia a sufficient knowledge of 
the arts of war to keep alive a sound and healthy military spirit 
among the people. No special provision, in furtherance of this 
important part of their plan, has ever yet been made. The little that 
has been effected in this regard has been due to the mere accidents 
of resignations from the army. Yet the little seed thus disseminated 
has borne some precious fruit, as the records of the Mexican war 
of and our recent struggle for national life will attest. 

What was accomplished however by that foundation, sufficed for 
the golden age of the nation's youth, and carried us with dignity 
and honor through our earlier struggles, so that its inadequacy to 
our expanded national necessities was not appreciated until the 
tempest of civil war burst upon us. From that dire agony too, by 
herculean effort and unparalleled constancy, we have emergjed in 
safety, though deeply scathed and bleeding at every pore. 

Few will be found to doubt that this great calamity might have 
been averted, had reasonable military preparation been fostered and 
kept up among the people in times past, sufficient to have inspired 
mutual respect among discordant sections, and a wholesome rev- 
erence for the majesty of naiionality. But we have drank deep 
draughts of wisdom from the bitter fountain of experience, and in 
the new era which has dawned upon the nation, we cannot commit 
the criminal folly of sinking into the supineness of former years in 
matters so important as those under consideration. The responsi- 
bilities of national manhood — the glorious manhood of freedom, of 
civilization, and of progress, lie before us, and the universal feeling 
is that they must be met in the enlarged spirit of the age. 

The march of general science long since elevated the arts of 
national defense from the sphere of muscle to the domain of mind. 
While rare genius will sometimes supply in part, even in the art of 
war, the results of the patient preparations of study, yet nations 
cannot, without fatuity, entrust their destinies to the vague chances 
of such miracles. Military knowledge forms no exception to the 
general laws of man's nature, mental and physical. Its foundations 
must be laid in youth, and the few, who are to teach and lead the 
many, must learn more than the mere rudiments, which, in their 
practical application, may suffice for such as have only special and 
subordinate parts to fill. Instructors in military matters must be 
men who, by their general attainments and standing in society, can 
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command the respect and confidence of the masses who are to 
profit by their occasional teachings. 

Hence the necessity for special military schools ^ or their equivalent 
in mililary departments ix^HqOl io existing colleges^ {qv ih^'msivwciion 
of a portion of the youth of the country, of^ suitab le age and 
preparation, in military science and practice. The so-called learned 
professfons have long had their special schools — agriculture and the 
mechanic arts have recently received like facilities through the wise 
bounty of the National Government — while the arts and sciences 
which pertain to the grave interests of national defense are as yet 
confined to a single seat. 

Patriotism, valor, and self-devotion are qualities inherent in our 
race and general among our people. Nothing is wanting to our 
prospect of national security but proficiency in militar}^ knowledge 
on the part of sufficient numbers among the educated classes of the 
country, pursuing in time of peace the avocations of peace, to 
direct and apply these priceless elements in the hour of need. Only 
by the continuous supply of this deficiejicy, through efficient agen- 
cies set on foot and maintained by the National Government, upon 
which rests the constitutional obligation to provide for the common 
defense^ can jeopardy of national safety and honor, and needless 
waste of blood and treasure be then avoided. The necessity for 
governmental action in this matter is the more urgent from the 
natural tendency of a busy people to utter neglect of military habits 
during the halcyon days of peace. We are rapidly losing as a 
nation even that personal knowledge of the use of fire-arms, which 
was formerly universal through the temptations presented by field 
sports and from the necessities of frontier life; a deficiency which 
will increase as population thickens. 

The first awakening in Congress to the importance of the subject 
of military education appears in the act of 1862, donating lands to 
States for the endowment of colleges for the agricultural sciences 
and the mechanic arts, in which act, instruction in military tactics 
is prescribed as one of the conditions of the grant. 

In the session of 1866, expression was again given to the opinion 
beginning to be generally entertained of the importance of the sub- 
ject, by the enactment of the twenty-sixth section of the Army Bill 
of that year, providing for the detail of a limited number of officers 
of the army at colleges for the purpose, as expressed in the act, of 
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promoting a knowledge of miliiary science among the young men of 
the United States. In this provision the germ of a national system 
of nriilitary education was plainly visible, and discussions followed 
under the auspices of the General-in-Chief, with regard to the proper 
method of inaugurating it. But the impracticability of establishing 
a symmetrical and comprehensive system upon so narrow a founda- 
tion soon became apparent. It was perceived that nothing worthy 
of the interests involved could be effected without further legisla- 
tion. To prepare the way for such action, the study of the subject, 
presenting a multiplicity of delicate and complex features, was con- 
tinued, and every effort made to give practical embodiment to those 
pregnant expressions of the ideas of the people upon the necessities 
of the epoch. 

A plan was sketched, embracing most of the principles and many 
of the details which seemed essential to such a system, and subjected 
to criticism and amendment by eminent collegiate authority. The 
plan, thus partially matured, was received with much favor as an 
effort in the right direction by many distinguished gentlemen of 
high position and influence in the councils of the nation, to whose 
notice it was brought. But time failed at the busy close of the last 
regular session of Congress to place the subject before it for a legis- 
lative verdict upon the merits of the scheme. 

It seemed best then to utilize the period which must necessarily 
elapse before the plan could again be brought to the attention of 
Congress, in perfecting more thoroughly its details, by subjecting 
them to enlarged academic and general criticism. To this end 
and under the authority quoted in the introduction to this report, 
the undersigned visited the Military Academy at West Point and 
several of the most distinguished and venerable of the colleges of 
the United States. Full and free consultations were held with their 
authorities, and by the lights thus obtained, the plan was carried to 
a state of more perfect maturity. In the form it then assumed, it 
again received consideration and amendment from the General-in- 
Chief. 

With a view to a still more extended range of criticism, sufficient 
to test all the interests involved, in every section of the country, and 
to additional amendments of detail if found necessary, the plan 
thus matured, with pertinent explanations of its principles, was 
communicated to all the colleges of the United States through the 
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medium of a printed circular. The statement of the plan thus sent 
abroad has been everywhere received with the warmest interest by- 
colleges, and the criticisms invited have been fully and freely given 
by the authorities of all having any to offer. 

The digested results of all these studies, consultations and criti- 
cisms, have been embodied in the draft of a law, which constitutes 
the plan of a national system of militari/ education, herein presented 
for consideration. 

It is a traditional principle of our public policy, handed down from 
the patriots and sages of the revolution, and confirmed by all 
subsequent experience, that our system of national defence must 
comprise a small standing army as the nucleus of formation for 
the vast body of our national militia, which by its active patriotism 
and imposing numbers must form our chief reliance in war. Our 
system of national military education should therefore keep in view 
and provide for the ^iro-/oZ£^ object of supplying educated officers for 
our necessary permanent establishment, and of scattering among the 
people an adequate number of proficients in militar}' knowledge to 
meet the demands of our militia for instruction in peace and for 
leadership in war. 

DKAFT OK THE PLAN. 

An Act to establish and provide for a National System of Military 
Education. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed, 
upon the application of that one of the colleges (universities or 
iilstitutes) of any State of the Union, and of that one additional 
college for every additional million of inhabitants after the first 
million in any State, which may be designated by the legislature 
thereof, and provided that the colleges so designated have a capacity 
sufficient to educate at one time, in a complete course of liberal 
studies, not less than one hundred male students, and college 
grounds suitable for military exercises, to order the detail, from 
time to time, of one competent officer of the army to act as Mili- 
tary Professor, and of one competent Lieutenant of the army for 
periods of two years, to act as Military Assistant, in every such 
college, and that he may prescribe the course of military studies 
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and military exercises to be taught by said officers, as the condition 
which sh&ll entitle said colleges to the privileges hereinafter provided, 
and may establish general regulations for the government of the 
officers so detailed, but without infringement of the rights of self- 
government of said colleges. 

Sec. 2. And he it further enaderi, That whenever any college 
shall have established a course of instruciion in military studies and 
in military exercises under the foregoing section of this act. it shall 
be lawful to issue gratuitously to the students thereof such text 
books as may be necessary for the prescribed course of military 
instruction whenever Congress shall have appropriated money for 
the purchase of them, and to furiiish from the national arsenals and 
storehouses such ordnance and ordnance stores and such camp and 
garrison equipage as may be necessary for the prescribed instruction 
in military exercises, and the President may direct the detail of one 
ordnance sergeant, and the enlistment of two competent musicians, 
to be styled college musicians, and to have the pay and allowances 
of principal musicians of regiments, for appropriate duties at every 
such college. 

8kc. 3. And be it further enacted. That the faculty of arts of 
every college which shall have introduced into its plan of instruc- 
tion a course of military studies J|i^ military exercises in accordance 
with the foregoing sectior^ "^ A^^ -^^ shall be^^uthoHzed and 
empowered to recommend to fTrc Pf^ident of the United States, 
on or before the thirtieth day of June of each year, a list of 
graduates of such college, of the class of that year, as nearly as 
practicable in the proportion of one to every ten of such graduates, 
distinguished for general proficiency in the collegiate course, special 
attainments in military science and skill in military exercises, of 
good moral character and of sound health ; that the names of the 
distinguished graduates so recommended shall be published in the 
army register of that year, that one from each college of the grad- 
uates so recommended, shall be commissioned in the army in the 
same manner as provided by law for the graduates of the Military 
Academy at West Point: Provided. That such appointments shall be 
made after the assignment of the graduates of said Military Academy 
of that year, and that, when actual vacancies shall still exist in the 
army in the grade of Second Lieutenant after said assignments aiid 
appointments, all such vacancies shall be filled from the lists of 
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distinguished graduates of colleges recommended as herein provided ; 
regard being liad in all such appointments to the order of .relative 
merit of such graduates as fixed by the faculty of each college in 
iheir official recommendations, and to an equitable distribution of 
such additional appointments among all said colleges: Andprovided 
further f That the rights under existing laws, of meritorious non- 
commissioned officers to recommendation, examination and promo 
tion in the army shall in no wise be infringed. 

Se(5. 4 And be it further enacted^ That for the purpose of 
encouraging continued study and improvement among officers of 
the army, and of securing and rewarding the exercise of special 
talent and zeal in the cause of military education by officers detailed 
at colleges under the provisions of this act, they shall have, by virtue 
of such detail and while so employed, temporary rank and the 
cavalry pay and emoluments thereof, as follows, viz: a military 
professor of more than twenty years' service in the army, the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel ; a military professor of less than twenty years' 
service in the Army, the rank of Major, and a military assistant, 
the rank of Captain. 

Sbc. 5. And be it further enacted^ That for the purpose of sup- 
plying in future a sufficient number of competent officers of the 
army for duty at colleges as herein provided, without detriment to 
the efficiency of other departments of the military service, the num- 
ber of cadets at the National Military Academy may be increased 
by the appointment at large by the President of three more than 
allowed by existing laws, making the number to be so appointed by 
him annually thirteen; all said appointments to be made, as far as 
practicable, in consideration of meritorious, patriotic, and distin- 
guished public services in the military, naval, or civil service of the 
country, rendered by the fathers or other near relatives of the ap- 
plicants; and by the appointment at large by the President of an 
additional number equal to that of the Senators of the United States, 
said appointments to be made upon the nomination of Senators, 
each Senator to have the right of nomination to one of said addi- 
tional cadetships. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the direction, care, and 
supervision of national military education shall constitute a bureau 
of the War Department ; that there shall be a Director General of 
Military Education, who shall have the rank, pay and emoluments 
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of Brigadier- General of the army, and shall be appointed by the 
President by selection from the officers of the army ; that the 
Director General shall be stationed at the Seat of Government, and, 
under the Secretary of War, shall have charge of the Bureau of 
Military Education and of all matters pertaining thereto, and shall, 
as often as necessary, inspect the Military Academy at West Point 
and visit the colleges at which officers may be stationed under this 
act, to insure uniformity of military instruction and faithful atten- 
tion to duty on the part of officers ; and he shall make to the Sec- 
retary of War, for the information of Congress, annual reports of 
the operations of the bureau ; and there shall be detailed from time 
to time from the army, two officers, to act under the Director Gen- 
eral, one as Inspector of the Bureau, and one as Adjutant of the 
Bureau, who shall have, by virtue of such detail and while so 
employed, temporary rank and the cavalry pay and emoluments 
thereof, as follows, viz: an officer of more than twenty years' ser- 
vice in the army, the rank of Colonel ; an officer of more than fifteen 
and less than twenty years' service in the army, the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel ; and an officer of less than fifteen years' service in 
the army, the rank of Major ; and there shall be allowed for said 
bureau the necessary clerks, not to exceed four, with the pay of the 
classes in which they may be rated, and the necessary messengers, 
not to exceed two, with pay as fixed for others employed in the War 
Department. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That in order to supply the 
necessary facilities for carrying into full effect the national objects 
of this act, there be, and hereby is, appropriated from any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for each and every 
college which shall have introduced into its plan of instruction a 
course of military studies and military exercises under the provisions 
of this act, the sum of two thousand dollars, to be expended under 
the charge of the Director General of Military Education in the 
purchase of the necessary books of reference, maps and models, 
and text books for issue to students for the prescribed course of 
scientifie and practical military instruction ; and the further sum of 
ten thousand dollars, to be paid on the order of the Secretary of 
War to the fiscal agent of every such college, upon satisfactory 
evidence that said college has provided a suitable building, according 
to a plan approved by the Director General, for the purposes of an 
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armory a»d for use as a drill-hall for the military instruction of 
students in inclement weather. 

EXPLANATORY XOTES. 

{See first section.) 1st. The principles adopted in the plan for 
the distribution of the military endowment among colleges will, it 
is believed, meet with general approval. They are, as nearly as 
may be, equivalent to those adopted by Congress for the distribution 
of the agricultural endowment in the act of 18(32. State legislature's, 
to whose wisdom the selection of the colleges to receive it is left, 
must needs be the most competent judges of State interests and 
local convenience in the matter. Every other possible basis of 
distribution has been the subject of laborious consideration, and has 
been found to be surrounded with insuperable objections, which it 
does not seem necessary here to detail. It is palpably just to give 
some additional facilities to the larger States in some proportion to 
their population. The ratio adopted is thought to be sufficient for 
the ends in view, and would not be open to objection from the 
smaller, whose necessities are more fully supplied. 

The operation of these principles will give as nearly an equitable 
distribution of military colleges throughout the country according 
to population, as can well be devised. It will give a number which, 
without being excessive, will be sufficient to test thoroughly the 
advantages of the system. The number will not at present exceed 
forty, New York being entitled under the plan to three, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio to two each, and the other States to one each, except such 
as may have no established colleges, or none possessing the required 
qualifications, amounting it is believed, to three or four. The 
increase of the number in future years will be limited and slow, 
flowing only from the admission of new States, and the augmentation, 
by complete millions, of the population of the older. 

The qualifications fixed as requisite for colleges before they can 
receive the military endowment, are necessary to avoid fruitless 
results and needless waste of expensive agencies. In any State 
where educational effort may be so much in its infancy as to afford 
no college of the required organization and capacity, it will be wis- 
dom to await more maturity of accomplishment in the cause of 
general education before making the application of the military 
element. 

2d. The general principle of details for these duties rather than 
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^Xed appointments, will save the necessity of any increase in the 
actual number of officers of the army, and will, at the same time, 
secure the system from any embarrassment which mighl result from 
mistaken selections. 

The military professors will be detailed for indefinite periods, it 
being a wise policy to encourage their permanence so long as agree- 
able to them and to those with whom they may be associated, sub- 
ject however to other paramount considerations of the military 
service. They will be held responsible for all duties pertaining to 
their professorships, and their assistants as well as the enlisted men 
provided for in the second section, will act under their military 
authority by the same sanctions as if employed in ordinary military 
duties. 

The military assistants will generally be young officers, fresh in 
the practice of military exercises, and remaining at colleges but two 
years ; this arrangement being intended to afford to the largest pos- 
sible number of graduates of West Point opportunities of contact, 
for a period, with the literary influences of colleges. Thus, while 
in the performance of duties essential to this system and to the 
national welfare, they will have opportunities for intellectual and 
moral improvement which cannot fail to re-act most favorably upon 
the general tone and character of the military service. 

It needs no remark to show the necessity for the services of two 
officers of the army at every college, to perform the various duties 
incident to the course of military instruction, scientific and practical, 
contemplated by the plan. The mere consideration of their extent 
and variety will be sufficient to show that both will find full employ- 
ment for all their energies in the efficient performance of them. 

3d. The course of military studies to be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, should comprise the theory of ordnance and gunnery ; military 
engineering, including the attack and defense of works; the art of 
war, illustrated from military history ; military law, with the practice 
of courts martial ; and the theory of military discipline, police and 
administration. 

The method of instruction will be by recitation and lecture, with 
suitable text books for study and reference. This course as laid 
down is about the same as the theoretical course of military science 
at West Point, taught during the last year of study. Even there, 
the course is not studied in extenso by theentijre class, but is graded 
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according to the capacity of the different sections into which classes 
ane divided. The same principle pervades the entire theoretical 
instruction of the Military Academy, a practice which justifies the 
idea of modifying the military course at colleges, by insisting only 
upon the salient and fundamental principles of military science, 
and passing lightly over less important details. The elaborate 
drawings and some other practical exercises upon the theoretical 
course required at West Point, will be dispensed with as not essen- 
tial to a general military education. Thus, while accomplishing all 
that the limited time will allow, sound general views of military 
science will be obtained, and an ample foundation laid for future 
study and improvement. The field of study is rich and varied, and 
cannot fail to prove attractive to a sufficient proportion of college 
students to insure the national objects of the plan. 

This course will require a recitation or lecture of one hour daily, 
on four or five days of the week, during the senior year. Attention 
to it should be left optional with students, but will be considered a 
prerequisite for the recommendations to be accorded by the faculty 
to distinguished graduates under the third section of the act. 

The course of military exercises will comprise practical instruc- 
tion in infantry tactics, through the schools of the soldier, company 
and battalion; with skirmishing, the forms of parade and the duties 
of guards ; and when practicable and desired, in fencing, the sabre 
exercise and the bayonet exercise. 

This instruction should be arranged upon the general plan pur- 
sued at West Point. The corpus of students at each college should 
be organized into companies of moderate size, so as to give an even 
number of companies for the college battalion, which will be the 
habitual organization for infantry drills and general parades. The 
battalion staff and the company officers will be taken from the senior 
class, the sergeants from the junior clasSj and the corporals from 
the sophomores, with such modifications as may be necessary to s«it 
the case of students on shorter or partial courses. All these grades 
should be taken by detail for limited periods, so as to give to all 
students, as far as practicable, the advantages of practice in all 
positions. The students of these classes not acting at the time 
as officers, and all of the freshman class, will do duty in the batta- 
lion as privates. 

For artillery and other exercises the instruction would be given 
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by classes. In all branches of the practical instruction, wherein 
possible, the general principle of employing expert members of 
superior classes in drilling the lower, would be followed, as well from 
the necessity for such assistance in so large a field of effort, as from 
the military propriety of the method, and for its benefits to students 
so employed. In this way, military habits and military routine will 
be transmitted from class to class with each revolving year. 

The course, as sketched, will not require of students more than 
a drill or parade of one hour daily on the week days of the estab- 
lished academic terms. Attention to it, during the entire period of 
college life, should be enjoined by collegiate authority upon all 
students not disqualified by physical infirmity or by conscientious 
scruples. 

An attentive consideration of this plan of scientific and practical 
military instruction will show its sufficiency for the objects proposed. 
It will give from every military college a proportion of graduates 
versed in the theory as well as in the practice of the military art for 
the full honors of the course, and the remainder well skilled in the 
practical exercises and fully competent to teach them as officers of 
the national militia. The sufficiency and pracficability of these 
details, forming the very marrow of the system, have been thoroughly 
tested by the opinion of highly competent authorities, military and 
collegiate. 

4th. The general regulations to be prescribed for the officers 
detailed will refer principally to their relations with the bureaus of 
the War Department with regard to requisitions, returns, reports, 
and other administrative matters. In relation to the colleges at 
which they are stationed, they will be required to conform to the 
established rules and usuages thereof, like other professors, and it 
will be enjoined upon them to endeavor, under all circumstances, 
so to conduct themselves as to commend to public favor the system 
of .military instruction of which they will be the exponents, with 
the object of extending, as widely as possible, the sphere of its 
utility. Failure in any of these points, from whatever cause arising, 
will necessarily occasion the removal of such officers and their 
replacement by others better adapted to such duties. 

(See second section.) 1st, The general object of this section is to 
assume, on the part of the National Government, all the necessary 
expenses, and to provide all the means of efficient military instruc- 
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tion, so as to make it an absoluie gratuily to students. The neces- 
sity which will exist for the adoption by collegiate authority of a 
uniform dress for the military exercises cannot be regarded as an 
exception to this principle, as it would prove a real economy^ if made 
the habitual college costume, saving the expense of variety and 
change of fashion, insuring personal neatness, and placing all upon 
a common footing of republican equality, ideas which are confirmed 
by the testimony of every college where the plan of an established 
uniform for students has been tested. 

2d. The special reasons for the various provisions of this section 
are so apparent as to require little explanation. The otficial terms, 
ordnance and ordnance sfore«,'and camp and garrison equipage^ 
comprehend everything in the way of materiel^ that will be needed 
for the military exercises. 

The ordnance sergeants will serve the purpose of taking care of 
the public property in use, which will be of considerable value and 
of a nature susceptible of injury in unskilled hands, while the 
increase of their number by the provisions of the act will be a 
manifest benefit to the character and tone of the rank and file of our 
increased military establishment ; in the language of the Army Regu- 
lations, ** creating further means of reward for those faithful and 
well tried sergeants who have long served their country, and thus 
giving encouragement to the soldier in the ranks to emulate them in 
conduct, and thereby secure substantial promotion." 

The college musicians are essential to the system, since without 
field mnsicy the drum and fife and the bugle, the military exercises 
cannot be taught. The position given them with regard to pay and 
allowances is the lowest, compatible with character and respecta- 
bility. Living, as they must, detached, and among civilians, they 
will be unable to practice the economies of garrison life. 

All these enlisted men will find full and indispensable employ- 
ment in the various duties incident to the military instruction. 

(See third section.) 1st. The recommendations under this section 
will be applicable to students who graduate in a complete college 
course, whether such course be literary or scientific, so as to receive 
nn academic degree&s provided by college statutes. They are to be 
based upon an estimate by the faculty of an average of general 
and special mental attainments, and upon other absolute qualifica- 
tions, moral and physical. There can be little danger of unworthy 
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appointments from this source. Such recommendations cannot be 
lightly or unjustly awarded by such authority, and no surer pledge 
of attained or prospective merit in young men can well be devised. 
They will serve the purpose of prizes to stimulate attention, interest, 
and competition in the military course, and will open an invaluable 
source of supply, subsidiary to West Point, for officers of the regular 
army. The honorary distinction of having their names published 
in the army register, as a national record of superior attainments, 
will be fully appreciated and highly prized by all students. The 
proportion of the number to be recommended to the number of 
graduates, one to fen, will be ample for all the purposes in view, and 
is a more equitable arrangement than a fixed number from every 
college, in consideration of the disparity of numbers in attendance 
at different colleges. 

2d. The average annual number of vacancies in our permanent 
military establishment to be filled from below by the appointment 
of Second Lieutenants, will not fall short of fioo hundred, and will 
doubtless for years to come much exceed that number. Resig- 
nations and dismissals among officers appointed directly from civil 
life are always much more frequent than among those appointed 
from military schools, and the army is now largely filled from the 
former class. The annual average of graduations at West Point 
on its present basis is less than /o?*^y-/2«e, and with the increase pro- 
posed in the fifth section will not reach sixti/. Add to this number 
one prize graduate from each college which may receive the mili- 
tary endowment as contemplated by the plan, we shall have not to 
exceed one hundred necessary appointees, leaving one hundred 
and more vacancies in the grade of Second Lieutenant in the army 
still to be provided for annually. ^ 

Some of these vacancies, more or less according to circumstances, 
will be filled by the promotion of meritorious non-cora missioned 
oflBcers from the ranks, but the supply from this source can never 
be large or regular. In times of general peace, affording few oppor- 
tunities for military distinction, it will necessarily be small, while in 
time of war, when such opportunities become more frequent, it will 
be increased. All these rights of enlisted men, so necessary to the 
tone and character of the 'rank and file of an army, are effectually 
guarded by the proviso. 

We shall then have the names remaining on each college list of 
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distinguished graduates as a precious fuiid^ annually renewed, from 
which to draw, more or less, to fill the vacancies which may remain 
after all the other sources of supply enumerated, have bften ex- 
hausted. 

(See fourth section.) 1st. The general object of this section is to 
secure, and control the willing service of the best talent of the army 
in the cause of national military education, whereby a little good 
seed sown may produce an abundant harvest of military knowledge 
among the people. To this end it is necessary that Congress should 
thus mark its high sense of the importance of such duties, and place 
the officers engaged in them, and thus removed from other and 
more brilliant opportunities of military distinction, upon an assured 
footing of respectability and dignity. The duties devolved upon 
these officers will require assiduous attention and varied attainments. 
The Military Professor, besides his duties as instructor in the mili- 
tary sciences, will occupy a position with regard to the practical 
instruction, analogous to that of the Commandant of Cadets at West 
Point, to which the temporary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is by law 
attached, while the Military Assistant should also be capable of 
assisting, efficiently and zealously, in every department of the mili- 
tary instruction. 

2d. The bane of army life is idleness and its temptations, during 
the many intervals between periods of high excitement and over 
strained effort. Every motive which can be presented to officers 
for mental improvement in such hours of forced inaction, is of 
advantage to the nation ; in the character of its servants, in the 
security of its interests, and in the prevention of actual losses of 
service through the vices engendered by lack of purpose, and vacuity 
of mind. Every officer is liable, by the casualties of service, to 
disabilities destructive of his capacity for active duty, while he may 
still retain the full vigor of his intellect. Assurance that even in 
this case, there wnll still be open to him positions of honor and use- 
fulness at colleges, if deemed worthy of them, will be a- standing 
incentive to keep up and increase his stock of scientific attainments 
during his years of active service. 

The grades of rank proposed for these officers, recognize the 
superior value of attainments increased by long experience in the 
military service, and cannot, it is thought, be placed lower consist- 
ently with the objects in view. 
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(See fifth Section-) 1st. This section proposes to add to the 
present number of cadets less than eighty^ which would increase 
the number of annual graduations by less than iifteen. This small 
addition would require no increase of the machinery of the Military 
Academy, and in some form, is important to the ready and com- 
plete success of the national system of military education under 
consideration. The Secretary of War in his last annual report, 
stated in substance, that the Military Academy with its present 
organization, after suppying the Scientific Corps would not furnish 
one officer every two years to each regiment of our increased army. 

2d. So far as the requirements of this system are concerned, it 
matters not in what form sucb increase in the number of cadets or 
its equivalent, maybe made; but it would seem that the method 
proposed is open to fewer objections than any other which can be 
devised. It increases the appointing power of the President only 
by three y whereas the country has increased in population three-fold 
since the number ten allotted to him was fixed, bringing it up to 
thirteen^ the sacred national number of the original States, and 
making all these appointments, as originally intended, the reward 
of eminent public services. The ancients decreed honors and 
erected statues to their benefactors living, and raised alters and 
burned incense to their shades after death; but in doing all 
this, they never forgot the more grateful tribute and the sweeter 
incense, of providing for the education of their children at the charge 
of the State, whenever eminent public virtue was coupled with per- 
sonal poverty, as is so often the case among us. 

3d. The body of the increase will result from placing Senators 
upon the same footing as Representatives with regard to the privi- 
lege of nomination for cadet appointments. Not confining them 
by enactment to the selection of residents of their own States, 
would tend in some degree to remove the objection based on 
inequality of population. Notwithstanding such inequality, this 
method of increase presents a truly national aspect as an adjunct to 
the other methods of appointment already established. With this 
addition, the entire plan would be in perfect harmony with the 
peculiar features of our National Government, and the concession 
coming from the House of Representatives, with which the measure 
under discussion would naturally originate, would be a grateful 
tribute to the known wishes of a sister branch of the National 
Legislature. 
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(See sixth section.) 1st. The general purpose of this section is 
to give unity, guidance, and efficiency to the whole grand national 
system of military education contemplated by the plan, with the 
Military Academy as the central mn of military science, and the 
military departments of colleges as the planetary system^ deriving 
from it their heat, and light, and vitality. 

The importance given to the JBureau of Military Education is in 
no degree exaggerated. In every nation of Europe something of 
the kind exists, and in the Empire of Austria, inferior to our own 
Republic in extent and population, the direction of military educa- 
tion constitutes one of the/owr subdivisions of the War Office. 

The title, Director General^ is one consistent with foreign usage, 
and the same proposed by Hamilton in his programme of a National 
Military Academy for its highest functionary, at a period when that 
foundation was to constitute the entire system of military education 
for the country. The rank proposed for the Director General is the 
same as established for the chiefs of all the other bureaux of the War 
Department, to none of which will this be inferior in importance, 
or in the high and varied qualifications necessary for its successful 
conduct. 

2d. The duties assigned to the Director General are of large 
extent, and beyond the unassisted capacity of one individual. The 
Inspector of the Bureau will aid him in the duties of visitation and 
inspection, and the Adjutant of the Bureau in those of correspond- 
ence, records, and statistics. The grades of temporary rank attached 
to these positions are necessary to make them desirable in the eyes 
of officers competent to fill them. 

The clerks and messengers provided for, are thought to be the 
least number capable of performing efficiently the various duties 
incident to their respective positions in the bureau. 

[See seventh section.) 1st. This is the complement of the second 
section, and is intended to carry out the general principle pervading 
the entire plan. One-fourth of the sum first specified for each col- 
lege will be needed to place in the college library the essential books 
of reference for the use of the Military Professor and others inter- 
ested; this department of literature being scarcely represented even 
in the oldest and most extensive of them. Another fourth of the 
sum will be needed for the purchase of military maps, models, plans 
of campaign and of battle, for the lecture room. The remaining 
half of the sum — one thousand dollars — will be sufficient for the 
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purchase of the necessary text books for the students of each col- 
lege, and this sum only will need to be renewed annually. 

2d. The method of quartering students at colleges is various, and 
even at the same, some may lodge in college buildings and others 
in private houses. Hence the plan of keeping the small arras and 
accoutrements in the quarters of students, as at regular military 
schools, cannot be adopted; but the practice of volunteer organiza- 
tions in cities must be taken as our model, and an armory with 
conveniences be provided at every college. 

In every section of our country a considerable portion of the year 
is inclement, preventing out-door exercises. All such time would 
be lost to the efficiency of the system, unless the means of shelter 
from the elements during instruction in such of the military exer- 
cises as require but limited space should be provided. The objects 
to be accomplished being of national consequence, the Nation should 
bear these expenses, as well as those incident to other features of 
the system. It is estimated that the amount specified would be 
adequate or nearly so, for the erection of a simple, neat, and suffi- 
cient building of wood, adapted to the purposes indicated. If 
colleges should desire to do more in the way of permanence or of 
ornament, it would behoove them to bear the additional expenses 
incident thereto. 

PROSPECTIVE ADVANTAGES. 

The many benefits and advantages which may reasonably be 
expected to result from the proposed plan, present themselves to 
consideration under a three- fold aspect — in their relation to stu- 
dents, to colleges, and to the country at large. 

First. There is no characteristic of our age and nation more to 
be deplored than the decline of that passion for athletic exerices 
which maintained the high physical devolopement of our ancestral 
races, and contributed so largely to their pre-eminence in their 
native seats. This palpable symptom of physical degeneracy in our 
people may well arrest for a moment the attention of the statesman. 
It is a grave evil, for which neither the highest developements of 
intellectual culture nor the most rapid advances in material pro- 
gress, can fully atone. The history of every ruling race, which 
from time to time has arisen among its fellows to dazzle the world 
by the splendor of its achievements, is the same; its rise to power 
and glory has been the result of pre-eminent p%5ZcaZ endowments, 
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and its decline has begun with the causes which have induced their 
deterioration. The members of our learned professions, our votaries 
of science, and our men of letters, are to a large extent a race of 
dyspeptics, whose vigor, happiness, and usefulness, have been 
impaired by a vicious system of education, which, during the critical 
period of life comprised in collegiate years, in training the mind, 
has ignored the requirements of physical culture for the body. 
This glaring defect of our academic systems has of late years 
excited attention, and attempts to remedy the evil have been made 
with more or less success, by the encouragement of manly sports, 
the introduction of gymnastic exercises, or by providing faciliti«s 
for manual labor. 

But there is no system of physical culture so efficient for good in 
this regard, as regular daily practice in martial exercises in all 
their wide variety. These being made obligatory as part and parcel 
of the college curriculum, and the means being provided for con- 
tinuing them regularly, even during inclement weather, every stu- 
dent will be insured against the corroding influences of physical 
inaction, and will secure for himself the "erect carriage — the firm, 
graceful, manly bearing — the expansion of chest — the harminous 
action of every limb and muscle — in fine, that perfect physical 
development without which mental vigor in its highest type can 
never be long maintained." These are advantages palpable to the 
senses, and which cannot fail to be fully appreciated by all classes 
and conditions of men. 

Besides such personal advantages of a physical character to be 
derived from martial training, every graduate of a college which 
shall have received the military endowment will reap a I'ich reward 
in after life for his attention to its courses of instruction, in the 
enhanced social position and general respect, which knowledge of 
matters so useful and so captivating to the popular imagination 
cannot fail to insure. No people are fonder than onr own of the 
pageantries of martial display, or more covetous even in peace of 
the dignity conferred by military titles — while none have a higher 
appreciation of military distinction actually won in the service of 
the country. It will be remembered by all, that at the outbreak of 
our recent civil war, so great was the estimate set upon military 
knowledge by the people, the mere fact of having served an enlist- 
ment in the Army, was often sufficient, without other adequate 
qualifications J to secure the command of companies, and even 
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higher rank in our own volunteer forces. The temptation thus to 
entrust the precious lives of our fellow citizens and the sacred for- 
tunes of the State, to incompetent or unworthy hands, will be 
removed by the operation of our system. It will insure to culti- 
vated abilities the same relative place in the military service of tho 
country which they command in civil life, and will prevent that 
complete reversal of the social scale so often seen, when voluntary 
patriotism or obligatory duty has called together promiscuous 
masses of our arms-bearing people. It is a well established princi- 
ple among us that the Republic, in times of public danger, may 
command the services of all her sons. It behooves then, every young 
man who aspires to a high career of usefulness in life, to prepare 
himself for such contingencies as opportunities may be afforded 
through provident legislation, that he may serve his country intelli- 
gently, with benefit to others, and with honor to himself. 

All the advantages to which allusion has been made, and many 
more which might be enumerated, will accrue to young men from 
the military instruction, entailing upon them no expense, small 
effort, and little loss of time; and with no impairment, but rather 
with increase of capacity for other important acquisitions during 
the years of college life. The military exercises will trench upon 
no hours, except such as must needs be devoted in some form to 
physical exercise and mental recreation. They will take the place, 
in some degfree, of sports and pastimes of no intrinsic value or im- 
portance; some of them, perhaps, of pernicious tendency, clandes- 
tinely indulged in ; and will be found to possess in themselves a 
charm potent enough to captivate the dullest imagination. The 
course of military science will form but a limited addition to theV i 
established courses of liberal study, and may well be regarded asBl 
essential to their completeness, since without some acquaintance f 
with the subjects which it opens to view, scarce a chapter of the 
world's history can be read understandingly. The course, more- 
over, will be optional and may be pretermitted by all to whom it 
may seem burdensome, or whose prospective avocations in life for- 
bid the expectation of ever having occasion to apply its teachings. 
Such students will still secure to themselves all the physical benefits 
of the plan, and will acquire an expertness in military exercises suffi- 
cient of itself to fit them for the practical duties of military command. 

iSecond. The benefits which the system promises to colleges* as 
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corporate institutions to whose maternal care is entrusted the 
weighty responsibility of preparing rising generations for the mani- 
fold duties of active life, are numerous and important. It will add 
to the perfection of their curriculum by the introduction of a course 
of instruction in an attractive field of useful, important, and enter- 
taining knowledge. So important may it justly be esteemed, that 
no course of study for the youth of a republic, in which every citizen 
may become a lawgiver, should be regarded as truly liberal, which 
ignores so essential an element. Such knowledge is but little less 
valuable to the Statesman who plans the methods and provides the 
means for national defense, thian to the General, whose province it 
is to apply them. 

As already noticed under another head, it will remedy by its 
practical exercises, in their remarkable adaptation to the purposes 
of physical culture, that acknowledged defect of our educational 
systems; the general absence of assured methods of physical training; 
supplementing any efforts in that direction already made in the 
way of gymnastic exercises or otherwise, on supplying their place 
to a large extent where nothing of the kind exists. 

A legitimate object of ambition with colleges is to enlarge as 
much as possible the sphere of their influence. The plan proposed 
would confer upon those which may be selected by State legislatures 
for the reception of the endowment, the important privilege of 
affording to their eleves the chances of entrance, with preparation 
and dignity, upon the profession of arms; a high prerogative which 
must needs attract public favor and increase their general prosperity. 

It will have a powerful influence in reinforcing the scientific 
departments of college education, which in many have not kept 
pace with the rapid march of general science during the last half 
century. To this also there has been a large awakening throughout 
the country, and efforts are everywhere on foot, governmental and 
individual, to supply such defects whereever found to exist. The 
presence at colleges of graduates of West Point of character and 
talent, cannot fail to aid such efforts to a much wider extent by its 
general influence, than would result from the mere addition of their 
own special course of military science. 

The military instruction will exert upon the bearing and habits of 
students an efficient influence for good, by the inculcation of 
principles of delicate courtesy in social intercourse, respectful 
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deference to authority, manliness of thought and of action, habits 
of punctuality and precision, and that spirit of true honor which 
has caused the graduates of West Point to be everywhere regarded 
as the most incorruptible of public servants. These results may 
reasonably be expected to flow from the personal and official 
influence of officers of the army selected for this work, who, by 
their education, manners, and position, will command the respect 
and win the regard of the youth who come within its sphere. 

The eflFect of such influences upon the general discipline of col- 
leges must be in the highest degree favorable, even though military 
subordination be enforced by no other sanctions than those of 
collegiate authority. The testimony of every college where military 
discipline in such modified form has been already tested, is the 
same, and aff^ords ample warrant for confidence in its value, and in . 
its sufficiency for the purposes to be accomplished. 

It is worthy of remark in this connection, that the aesthetic 
influences of colleges will re- act through theij graduates appointed 
in the army most favorably upon our National Academy, supplying 
some of its acknowledged defects, and providing for the demands 
of its literary professorships. 

Third, While all the advantages to individuals and to the general 
cause of education in the country to which we have adverted, may 
properly be regarded as national benefits^ there are others of wider 
scope, and of larger import, which under this head, demand our 
notice. 

The proposition that an increase of the sources of supply of edu- 
cated officers for our permanent military establishment, commensu- 
rate with its recent enlargement, is essential to its character and 
efficiency, rests upon the same course of reasoning which led to the 
foundation of the National Military Academy by our fathers, 
strengthened by the rapid advances of general science, and its wider 
application to the arts of war, since the times in which they lived. 
Two methods, other than the one now under consideration, have 
been proposed for meeting this admitted necessity. 

The first to consider, is one which has found some advocates, and 
which proposes to quadruple the capacity of our existing Military 
Academy at West Point. The arguments in its favor are based upon 
the satisfactory results which have already been obtained from that 
foundation, and assume that such results would be multiplied in 
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^'^ direct proportion to the increase of its capacity. However mathe- 

matically exact such arguments may appear, their practical truth 
" . is not sustained by educational experience. There are limits to 
' -/ aggregation in this, as in many other departments of human efifort, 
J . beyond which success is not found to correspond with pure logical 
expectation. This plan, moreover, besides bringing together too 
^^ ..great a number of young men for successful instruction, would be 
"" open to the grave objection that it would be likely to imbue them 
J ' too strongly with a spirit of class, and to form their minds too 
much in the same mould, to give the best attainable results in the 
way of preparation for the multifarious duties incident to the career 
• V of officers of our army. But the plan has found so little favor among 
men of truly enlarged and national views, that it may be here dis- 
missed without further comment. 

The second method proposed, is broader in its scope, and at first 
view, less objectionable. Its support is based upon the same assump- 
tions as that of the former, but with a change in the mode of applica- 
tion. It proposes to increase the number of national academies by the 
creation of four new ones, to be organized in all respects upon the 
plan of West Point, and distributed conveniently among the sections 
of our extensive territory. While one set of objections urged 
against the former method is thus avoided, another set is encoun- 
tered of no less serious import. The heavy appropriations of money 
which would be needed to provide sites, buildings, and appliances, 
for four such additional academies — the great annual cost of keeping 
them up — the large detail of army officers necessary to fill their 
academic staffs, more than double the number required by the col- 
lege plan, may well arrest attention. But evils greater than these 
lurk in this method of increase. It may reasonably be apprehended 
that such foundations, located for the convenience of sections, would 
soon become jarring rivals rather than emulous competitors in 
merit, and that they would ultimately sink to the grade of mere 
sectional instiutions, with an inevitable tendency '*to foster feelings 
and create interests adverse to a patriotic nationality," as in the 
case of like institutions kept up in the interest and under the aus- 
pices of individual States of the Union. 

Against both these methods of increas lies equally another im- 
portant objection. While West Point has no superior, if indeed 
there can be found in the world its equal, for the special objects of 
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its foundatioji ; yet it is thought by many of its own graduates that 
its plan of instruction is, and for general reasons necessarily, too 
exclusively scientific, and too little pliable to the demands of differ- 
ing grades of intellect, to be left as the sole means of preparing 
officers of our army for the varied and weighty national responsi- 
bilities, which naturally and inevitably fall to the lot of many of 
them in after life. It has but one pattern, one mould, one standard 
of excellence for all, whereas the duties incident to the profession 
of arms, and especially so in this country, are varied in the extreme, 
demanding at different times, from one officer or anotlicr, some 
acquaintance with almost every department of Imniiin knowledge. 

With these ideas in mind, the plan proposed of aupplementing 
West Point and its influences by military departments added to 
existing colleges, in preference to expanding largely or to duplica- 
ting that noble institution, will be appreciated. The one part of 
our grand national system will thus supply to the army what maybe 
lacking from the other — creatinir generous emuhition, not angry 
jealousies, among officers, and affording to the War I)ci)artiiient the 
widest range of selection foi* *>neeial servic(^ and [xHuiliar duties. 
Our National Academy will then stand as the head and soul of the 
system — to give tone, unity of idea, and perfect nationality to the 
whole military body. 

But both the plans of increase to which we have objected, are 
based upon a partial and narrow view of the subject from the com- 
paratively inferior stand-point of our limited permanent establish- 
ment. It behooves us now to consider the subject from a more 
elevated point of view, which will exhibit it in all its national bear- 
ings and relations. 

Our standing army is but the nucleus of a national force, neces- 
sarily maintained for the police duties of our frontiers, and to meet 
the first preliminary shock of internal violence or of foreign aggres- 
sion. Our real, solid means of national defense lie in the national 
militia^ as our fathers believed and taught us, whether called by 
that name or by the more modern designation of volunteers. All 
plans for the continuous organization and efficient instruction of this 
vast national force, have, in times past, sunk before the potent 
breath of ridicule justly due to universal ignorance of the arts of 
war among our people. The system we have developed will remedy 
this great evil. It will place among the educated classes, in every 
hamlet in the land, proficients in military science and experts in 
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martial exercises whose attainments will command respect. It will 
supply, at all times and in all places, competent officers for our 
national militia, and will give cliaractiT and dignit3' to any militia 
system which may already exist under State authority, or which 
may hereafter Ije established by the (ieneral Government. It will 
at the same time obviate, to some extent, the dangers which might 
again result from continued neglect of the organization and instruc- 
tion of this chief means of national defense. 

Whatever may be the future course of our chosen legislators with 
reference to the national militia, the system under review will war- 
rant the retention of our permanent establishment always at a 
minimum. It will avoid any possible danger to our republican 
institutions which the most jealous guardian of public liberty might 
apprehend from confining military knowledge to a limited and or- 
ganized class, capable of being swayed by a common interest to the 
views of some future Caisar or Napoleon. Such precautionary ideas 
cannot justly be considered absurd^ until human nature shall have 
received modifications from the hand of Him who created it as it is. 
This is the only system ever proposed, in this or any other country,, 
for diffusing military education, scientific and practical, broadcast 
among the people. It is one worthy of this Great Republic, which 
does not fear, but for the perpetuity of its free institutions chooses 
rather, to entrust to the whole body of its citizens the necessary com- 
plement of the right to hear arms secured by our National Consti- 
tution, a knowledge of the science of using them with effect. 

While interests so vast and benefits so varied are under review, 
extending in prospect to the remotest future of a nation founded 
upon principles which the world in ages past has never known, it 
seems almost petty to descend, even in argument, to considerations 
of mere .pecuniary economy. But in this respect, as well as in 
every other, the system proposed will be found to maintain its claims 
to superior excellence. All the advantages which may flow from it 
will be attained, as may be perceived without special details, at an 
expense to the nation comparatively insignificant, which will be 
more than repaid by colleges, as a matter of mere business, in their 
supply of educated officers to the regular army, without mention of 
the broader and more important influences of the system upon the 
character and efficiency of the national militia. The annual cost of 
the system, inclusive of our existing Military Academy, will not 
equal that of a single regiment of cavalry, or of two of infantry ; 
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while its inauguration would warrant our Government in dispensing 
with many regiments from our permanent establishment which 
would otherwise be essential to perfect national security. The 
entire cost of the system for a whole generation would be reimbursed 
by the superior economy of a single campaign in time of war, to say 
naught of economy of life, security of honor, and assurance of suc- 
cess. 

GENERAL UEMAKKS. 

It must not be supposed that the principle of leaving to State 
Legislatures the selection of the colleges to receive the military 
endowment impresses upon such colleges the character of state 
military schools, in the sense in which such institutions have been 
considered objectionable as tending to sectionalism. The action of 
States in the matter begins and ends with the official act of selec- 
tion, while superior education, the basis of the system, is largely 
cosmopolitan and little trammeled by State lines. No impairment 
therefore of the perfect nationality of the plan can accrue from this 
principle, while States will reap all the advantages to their militia 
organizations expeeted from it, in a manner as full as if the system 
were left under the special control of each within her own limits. 

The general feasibility of the plan is not problematical, but stands 
already proved by the successful introduction of the military ele- 
ment into several of the colleges of the country, under circum- 
stances much less favorable to success than those herein contem- 
plated, and with positive advantage rather than detriment to general 
educational results. The testimony of one such college on this head 
will suffice, viz: — 

"The military system has been thoroughly tested at this Univer- 
sity, and as a means of promoting good order, regular and indus- 
trious habits, economy, and healthy exercise, it has entirely fulfilled 
the expectations of its numerous friends, and proved an effectual 
aid in mental, moral, and physical culture. * * * It 

should especially be borne in mind, that, so far from wasting the 
time of students, the military system is the very means by which 
their time may be economized, and their energies and industry 
more strictly applied, so as to attain more than ordinary success in 
classical and scientific studies." 

The moral influences of military education upon youth, will 
justly be a subject of deep interest with college authorities and 
among our people. On this important point the testimony of all 
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colleges where it has been tested is the same, and is well embodied 
in the programme of one of them — the University of Nashville, 
viz : — 

"As a means of moral training, military discipline is invaluable. 
It promotes two great moral principles, subordination and method — * 
the elements that secure deference to authority, fidelity to law, the 
performance of obligations, the observance of every duty, and 
adherence to all the great principles of society — and with a due 
regard to religious motives, no stronger, more durable, or more 
appropriate foundation can be laid for the virtues of the good citizen 
and the upright man." 

Another, a civil institution of exalted reputation, discussing the 
subject in view of the proposed system, remarks: — 

''Now, we do not fear, nor do we believe that the guardians of 
our college would fear, that too much of the military spirit would 
be introduced into the college by the adoption of the general plan 
proposed. In our opinion, the military spirit, when worthy of the 
name, is the true christian spirit. We believe that now, as in the 
days of the Hebrew Theocracy, the Head of the Universe some- 
times summons men and nations to battle. In our own recent 
conflict, the inspiration of this belief sent forth large numbers of 
the students of Amherst into those high places of danger from 
which many of them never returned." 

The delicate points of the system have been the subject of atten- 
tive consideration, and have been submitted to the most rigid scru- 
tiny of college authorities. No trespass upon the autonomy of 
colleges is contemplated under its provisions, and it is believed none 
can result from its operation. The distinct reservation of their rights 
of self government, as a limitation of the power granted to make 
needful regulations for the officers detailed, will prove a sufficient 
safeguard against the possibility of such danger. Nor is it intended 
in the slightest degree to interfere with established courses of study 
in any college receiving it. Such courses, when complete and 
liberal, whether literary or scientific, are accepted as the basis upon 
which to superadd the military instruction. The system seeks 
diversity of general attainments for the officers of our armies, 
desiring uniformity only in matters purely professional. It must 
be further understood that the practical military instruction will 
not supplant any system of gymnastic exercises already established, 
but will regard such exercises as a valuable adjunct in the attain- 
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raent of the highest type of physical development, so important in 
military life. Time in abundance for all will be found, and with 
positive increase of capacity for intellectual effort. 

The nature of the implied contract between the National Gov- 
ernment and colleges which may receive the military endowment 
contemplated, will be such as, of necessity, to admit of its termination 
at the option of either of the contracting parties. It is confidently 
believed, however, by the friends of the system, that the reciprocal 
advantages to the country and to colleges which will flow from it, 
will prove so numerous and weighty as to insure its general stability 
and its future perpetuity. 

There is no doubt that the system would be gladly accepted by 
colleges to a much larger extent than the developement proposed 
for it in the plan. Information on this point, in the possession of 
the undersigned, fully warrants such expectation. But its greater 
expansion at the outset would be unwise. Concentration of effort 
withip due limits is always conducive to grand results. A glance 
at the statistics of one or two military colleges, of those established 
in our country by individual enterprise or under state auspices, 
such as the University of Norwich in Vermont, or the Military 
Institute of Virginia, the pioneers in this important field of effort 
for their respective sections, will show the magnificent national 
results which may justly be expected from our entire system, even 
as limited in the plan. That the important influences attained by 
one of them have been, by a tide of events beyond its control, 
unhappily misapplied, is no depreciation of the argument from their 
potency^ while it furnishes the strongest possible reason in favor of 
a system which promises, by its valuable inducements and its 
catholic spirit, to nationalize all such powerful agencies. 

A desire exists on the part of some of the colleges established 
for the benefit of agricultural science and the mechanic arts, under the 
act of 18(52, that the military endowment under consideration be 
made specially applicable to them. But such special provision in 
their favor would mar the symmetry of the plan and clash with some 
of its essential principles. In some States, such application would 
doubtless be desirable and will be made by State Legislatures, while 
in others, those colleges may not be found to possess the general 
qualifications deemed necessary as the basis of this endowment; 
and again, ia other States, no such colleges have been established. 
The number of officers of the army who will be diverted from 
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ordinary duties by the demands of this system will be less than by 
iiny other which can be devised, capable of producing. equal results, 
or commensurate with the necessities of the country. In all military 
schools, as well in Europe as with us, much the largest part of 
the course of instruction is general and non-military in its charac- 
ter. All this part of education will be supplied by colleges, and 
may be regarded as a full equivalent for all the advantages confer- 
red upon them by the system. In time of peace, the services of the 
officers employed on these duties can never be seriously missed from 
their appropriate spheres, and in time of war, their loss will be 
supplied to the army a hundred-fold by the fruit of their labors. 
In point of mere numbers, their loss will be more than compensated 
by the addition to the array of extra officers for regimental staff 
duties made by the law of 1866. 

It seems necessary here to remark that the subject of equestrian 
exercises, in their important relation to practical military instruc- 
tion, has not been overlooked in the investigation of the matter in 
hand. Doubtless our system would be more complete in a military 
point of view, if the advantages of the riding-school and of cavalry 
and light artillery drill could be superadded. But the system does 
not undertake more than it is certain of performing well, and without 
material disturbancies of existing college routine. The mass of all 
armies consists of infantry; and in the tactics of this chief arm, the 
instruction will be thorough and complete, with enough of artillery 
practice to load and fire cannon in position, which all troops should 
know how to do. We have our special schools of practice for the 
regular army ; of cavalry at Carlisle Barracks, and of artillery at 
Fortress Monroe. Through these schools all young officers for 
these arms are, or should be, required to pass before joining their 
regiments ; whether graduates of the academy or of colleges. Many 
of the youth of our country learn in boyhood the practical elements 
of horsemanship, greatly facilitating future instruction. If, however, 
the wants of the national militia should ultimately prove to require 
some provision in this regard at military colleges, the subject can 
readily be considered and provided for by Congress at some future 
time, when such necessity and its extent shall become more clearly 
ascertained. 

This system, in successful operation, would seem to be of ample 
scope to meet all the ends of needful military preparation for the 
country, continuously, economically, and effectually. Fears have 
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been expressed that it will develop unduly the martial spirit of our 
people, and tend to transform our naturally pacific nation into a 
military republic. But we cannot be persuaded that its influences 
will ever exceed the reasonable necessities of our expanding popu- 
lation. All history teaches that abiding peace can be enjoyed only 
at the price of continued preparation for war. As our security 
that the agencies unavoidably evoked to meet this admitted necessity 
shall not be perverted to unrighteous purposes of aggression, 
conquest, and aggrandizement, we may safely rely upon the high 
and practical character of our people, upon the advanced civiliza- 
tion of the age, and upon the benign influences of christian principle 
in shaping the ei^ds of our national policy. 

A comparison of the system herein presented, with the compli- 
cated, expensive, and imperfect systems of military education 
established in every nation of Europe, will show its vast superiority 
over them all — in its complete adaptation to the objects in view — in 
the high grade and variety of attainments, which, through its 
operation, will become the proud characteristic of the oflScers of 
our armies, militia as well as regular — in its simplicity, economy, 
and perfect nationality. 

It is a system which, if established, must take deep root in the 
affections of our people, engrafted as it will be upon existing and 
time honored educational foundations, and presenting to the whole 
body of our youth opportunities of acquisition in a tempting field 
of important knowledge hitherto accessible only to a select and 
favored few. In the natural course of events, and without further 
action on the part of the National Government, it would inevitably 
permeate with its influences the framework of every plan of general 
education in the country — being the only and long-sought key to the 
solution of the great problem which, since the foundation of the 
1 Republic, has perplexed our statesmen — the inauguration of a 
'omprehensive system of national defense, at once efficient, economi- 
'•alj and not fraught with dangers to liberty. 

I have the honor to be, sir. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. H. WHITTLESEY, 

Major, U. S. Army. 
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